LETTER to a Friend 


IN | 
ANS WER 
TO THE 
Enquiry into the preſent State of Affairs. 


to find, that it is a queſtion ſtill, whether we ſhould treat with the King, and call him back, 

which I was afraid was quite out of doors ; but the Zeal of this Author, who ſeems to be 

a dear Friend to Kings, to prove we ought not to treat, makes me hope, that a great many 
are of the mind we ſhould, and his Reafons againſt it, I hope, will make a great many more of 
that mind. It is a great ſatisfaction to me, to find a Man, who ſeems neither to want Wit nor 
Words, not to be able to ſpeak common Senſe in this Argument. 

There needs no other reaſon to prove, that we are bound in Conſcience to treat with our King, 
and to bring hin»back, if we can, than that he is our King ſtill ; and therefore the Enquirer begi 
with this, to prove that he 1s no King, and if hecan prove it, then fare him well. ' But how does 
he prove this? His Argument is, That the reciprocal Duties in Civil Societies, are Proteftion 
end Allegiance, and whereſoever the one fails wholly, the other falls with it, pag. 3. Now if 
the relation between King and Subjects did depend on their mutual Duties to each other, and net 
the Duties reſult from the antecedent Relation ; there might be ſomewhat in this: But if the King 
bea King, not by governing well, but by Birth-right, and an hereditary Succeflion, he no more 

| eraſes to be a King by governing ill [as far as this reaſon goes) than a Subjet, who is a Traitor 
and Rebel, ceaſes to be a Subject ; the Relation continues, tho the Duty fails, becauſe the Duty is 
not the Foundation of the Relation, but a moral Obligation reſulting trom the Relation. 

But, I confeſs, I thought the Enquirer mad, when found he would prove this from the paternal 
Rebtion, and abſolve Sons all Duty and Obedience, When 4 Father ceaſes to be a Father by be- 
ge Enemy. Fox this is fo ſenfible a Confutation of his Maxim,that every Father underſtands it. 
AFather can never ceaſe to be a Father, how great a Tyrant ſoever he be ; nor can a Son ever ceaſe to 
be a Son, or to owe the Duty of a Son to his Father ; he is not indeed bound to obey his Father to 
his own apparent Ruine and DeſtruCtion, but he is bound to pay all the Duty of a Son to him, as 

- farashecan; and if the Father ever return toa better Mind, the Relation isnot diffolved, nor new 
| ade by it. As Fathers like our Caſaiſt in this, let them ſwallow the relt, only remembring, that 
| their Sons may deal by them, as they deal by thier King. 

ButT can pardon his hardineſs in this, when I find he ventures upon S. Paul, and to prove 

; theDoGtrin of Depoſing Kings, from 13. Rom. read the firlt ſeven Verſes at leiſure, and judg of the 
Enquirers Cotnment ; I ſhall only obſerve the Apoſtle affigns the reaſon and foundation of our 
, and givesa motive toit; the reaſon is, that the powers that be are ordamed of God, 
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wnd he that reſiſteth the power, reſiſt cth the ordinance of Cod, and muſt be damn'd forit. Now 
this reaſon, IT think, isnot for Depofing the King, and refuſing to treat with him, and yet this rea< 
{on eternally holds tor all Sovereign Princes, 1tall Powers be the Ordinance of God, and the Mini 
ers oi God. But then the motive or eacouragement to Obedience is, that they are the Miniſters 
&* God to thee for good, which is generally trizey as moral Motivesare, and if they fail in any in- 
*Lance, our Motive to Obedience is tolt, but not therealon of it ; for it we were excuſed trom eve. 
iy Doty, when any Moativeto the Duty fails, cſpeci.lly fuch Motives as concern preſent and fenfible 
Advantages ; there are few Duties of . Religion, which would always oblige us. It is a good Mo- 
tive (0 Temperance, Sobriety; and Chaſtity, that theſe Virtues preſerve our health, and increaſe our 
Eltates, but I hope.our obligation to theſe Virtues don't ceaſe, when it is for our healt!1 to Fornicate 

or gives us great Advantages in our Trade, to drink witt1 dranken Ca{tomers ; this is all he has to 
ſay. why the King is no King ; and thoſe whoean be fatished with this, may be his Diſciples. 

The tum of his next Section is, 7. 4. That the King attempted the Subverſion of eur Governmons 
od Laws ; Suppole that, then Nature teaches a ſhort wayf reaſmming, to forget that one i: their 
Governor, when they clearly ſee, that he intends to tura their Deſtroyer : Grant this to2, that 
Nature will teach Men to refi{t unjuſt Violence; and ſuppoſe that this will juſtifie what has hither 
cobeciidene, what is thisto what fome Men are now a doing 2 When this illegal Power is broken by 
the glorious undertaking of the Prince of Orange, and we may have all ju{{ Securities, that it 1 il 
never hurt us more : Is this any reaſon againl? treating with the King, who isour King [till, and may 
be our Governor without any danger of being our Deſtroyer r 

But there is an untowayd Maxim in our Liw, which greatly troubics him, that the Kinz can d 
19 wron? © fort this be trne, 1tis x demonttration by our Law, that the King can never torteit his 
Crown, untets Fe may be depoſed without doing ony wrong : To get ridof this, he tells us, p. 11, 
thomeamm? «f at 15 on'y tas, that the Kirg's Power cannot go ſo far as to ſupport him in the de- 
ins airy Tujſtice or Wrong to any ; that 13, the meaning of eLe K1n2 can dong wrong, 1s not, that 
ke» can do nc wrong, but-that if he do wrong, he ſtall be as accountable for it, asany of his Subjects, 
whic' is a great p:iviledg Kings have. This he proves trom the Examples of Ed. 2. and R:ch. 2. os 
reore jcnedin Parliament for Mal-admmaſtration, end ſince theſe Judaments were never vacated 
b; ary ſubſequent Parliaments, theſe Preceedings are a part of owur Law, I hallnot trouble you 
with an account of theſe particular Stories, -whica are wide enough from our Caſe. But ſuppoſe 
what he, would have: Have ſuch Practices as thele never been condemned? No Laws ever made 
2gainſt the like Practices? Yet he dares not ſay, nay confefles the contrary ; but yet, as long as tiis 
ro:edings remain vpo:t record, they are good Prefidents, ard juſtifie our right to defend our (elve 
in extreme 1:ecetiity ; as 1t 1t were not enough to make a Law againſt ſuch Practzces, without an 
preſs con!emnationof all cortrary Proceedings in former times? As if the contrary Proceedings 

f former Ages conld jullifie us in the breach of expreſs Laws now. 

But to return to eur Maxim ;- Oar Law isnot fo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, that it is impoſſible fora 
&ing tocemmand, perſwade, folicit his Mintiters to do any unjuſt and illegal thing ; but the Kiog 
Joegnothing humielr, hut by his Miniſters, and they can plead the King's Authority no further than 
vs Laws, and theretore mult takeno notice of his 1llegal Deſires, and :f they do, not the King, but 
they are accountable tor it, which fets 111m above the judgment of his Subjects, and for that reaſon 
Takes his Mimiters anfwerable for all Abuſes ; and therefore the Prince of Orange laid all the fault 
apon Minitersand evil Counſellors, which he grants was matter of decency in the Prince, but! 
think is 'omewhat more ; for whatever Frincehopes to ſet upon the Enz/:;ſb Throne, is concerned 
to preſerve the Majeity of Kings facred and inviolable z but he will not allow the repreſentation ot 
the Kingdom to be !o tender, but to lay the blame where it ought to be laid, he means onthe King 
nimleit ; ard yet, had not his Miniſters complied, there had bezn no blame to have been laid any 
where, for there had been no hurt done, and therefore I think the blame ought to be laid on ther. 

Anocker rub in his way,, is the Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance, and againtt taking Arms againit 
the King, pap. 9. but hefays, the end and deſign of theſe Oaths was toſecure us agamſt the danger 
-f Pp-ry, to ſecure the King's Perſon, Crown, and Dignity ( he ſhould ſay } both again{t Popiſh 

nd Proteſtant Treafons; but tney arc made #2 4 Prince that ſubſiſts 1pon Law, that 15 4 legal 

-141,ce, and fo King Zames IL. is, and that rules by Law, that is, to ſupport his legal Crown, and 
Divnity, and this is all we plead for z we do not ſwear to maintain his illegal Uſurpations, ard 

therefore are not bouad to fight in ſuch a Cauſe ; but we (wear to defend. his legal Dignity at: 
Jower, and therefore are abſolutely hoy.nd not to take away what the Law gives hum, and there- 
fore 
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fore can never Lake away his Crown. The Matrimonial O.th indeed for Life, ' does not oblige in 
caſe of Adultery, becauſe Chriſt hunſelf hasallowed that to be a juſt c:uſeof Divorce, and when 
he can ſhew me. any Law ofGod, or of our Country, which upon any cauſe diffolves our Allegiance 
tothe King, I will allow that to be an exception from the Oath of Allegiance ; but till he has 
done this, he is a little too haſty to talk of the next Heir, and then, I doubt, his Law of Nations 
bout a Femme Covert will not concern a Sovereign Princeſs, who is no Femme Covert (which is a 
Name of SubjeCtion} in her Politick capacity. The deſcent of the Crown muſt bz governed by 
the L-1zofthe Land ; and both Eng/and and Scrtland know nofuch Law, that the Husband to the 
Quecn Regent mui enjoy all her Pelitical Rights, 3nd therefore her Regal Power and Crown ; for 
a Queen Regent's Husband may be a Subject : but our Author is a!l of a piece, underitands Na- 
ture and Religion, Laws and Politicks all alike. In the next pl:ce, let us conſider how he proves 
that K, Fames IL. ceaſes to be our King: he bas, I confeſs, a good Argument to prove that if we 
et bim alice we ought not to allow hun the Title of King, ( p. 7.) leit if People be uſe] to call 
Lim King, they ſhould 1n time think they ought to obey him, and call him home again ; and I 
betieve he guetles pretty right : but as for proving him to b: no King, he dares not ftick to any 
one Plea, but makes a kind of accumulative Treaſon of it, 

eynetuoes his withdrawing his Perfon and Seals is a giving tp the Government, (p. 5.) as if 
I-termi.lizon of Government were a total giving up a Right, ſo that he cannot claim 1t agatn it he 
returns; and yet he grants, in caſe of preſent danger and ju(t fear, this ought not to be preſſed 
290 far; but then 1t 18 indecent to ſuppoſe Kings can be ſubjeCt to fear, that is, we mult not ſup- 
poſe them to bz Men ; for if they are, Fear is a human Pafſon. Well, but he had no jult cauſe 
0: fear : 1 won't diſpute that ; but ſuppoſe he wis afraid without jult cauſe, does not fear 111] 
make the Action involuntary, and ſave the forfeiture of the Crown ; and it it does, what difference - 
is there between his firtt and ſecond withdrawing ? for-it ſeems tie apprehends that there was more 
juſt cauſe of tezr the ſecond time, and therefore will not lay the Accuſation there, but upon h's 
firlt going (p. 15.) and yet it is a probable Argument he was afraid at fir;t, b:cauſe Kings don't 
uſe to forlaxe their Kingdoms without fear. 

Fut what need of pretending the King's going away, it his Srhverfion of the Government and 
Laws Giflolved the Government ? ( p. 5.) for it ſeems he was no King before he went, nor to! < 
lok'd on as a King, but a Deſtroyer ; fo that whether he had gone or ſtayed, the thing had ben 
the ſame : but if the King can do no wrong, he can never forfeit his Crown by Mal-adminiftra- 
tion ; at lealt an zpſo fatto forfeiture was never heard of in Kings ; it is more reafon:ble to bring 
him tO a Tryal, than to judge and condemn and depoſe him, without hearing, which 18 thought 
tard uſage for a Subject ; this our Author inſinuates in the Caſe of Edw. IH. and Rzch. I. but 
the miſchief is, they know not how to frame the Indictment, where to tind Judges, and his Peers 
to try him ; Which is an Argument our Law knows nothing of Trying Kings, becauſe it has 
trade no proviſion for 1t. 

Well, but it ſeems he never was King, for he lay under a difability from the beginning, as being 
a Papiſt, ( p. 14.) What, before any Law is made to exclude Papi'ts from Succefſion to the 
Crowu 2 What is fitting to be done, or what may he done, to prevent the like miſchiets for the 
tuture, I ſhall leave to wiſer Heads; but no Man in his Wits will fay, as things are now, that a 
yapiſt cannot be King of England, 

In the next place, let us conſider his Arguments againſt treating with the King, and I Call pick- 
tem up, and reduce them into as good order asI can. 

1. That we muſt not treat with him ; but if he be our King ſtill, we muſt only a5 bu Par- 
dn for what 15 paſt, without entring upon any previcus Treaty, or freſimng to offer any Arts« 
cies to him, (p. 6.) I pray, why ſo ? Had the King never gone away, might not the Parliament 
have treated with him to reſtore things to their old legal bottom * And why may they not d5 fo 
now? eſpecially fince the Prince, who is no Subject of Eng/and, out of his generous care of our 
Religion and Liberties, came to demand. a Treaty, and it cannot be expected by. the King that 
he ſhould quietly go away again without it ; which is an advantage we owe to the Providence of 
God, and to the Care and Conduct of the. Prince, for which we can never be ſufficiently thankful. 

2. Another Argument is, That any diminution of the Rega! Authority, impoſed upon the King, 
« the condition upon which only he can ke admitted, # as rea! a breach of the Oath of Aliegi- 
4\.ce as 4 total ſhaking him off ; ( p. 10.) But not fo great a breach, by his favour. Now ſince 
ve can have no legat Parliament without ſwearing firj? the Oath of Allegiance ro the King, it. 
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# a ſcorn put on God and Religion if one ſwear this Oath to the King after he ts reduced to thas 
naked ſtate to which theſe Treaters pretend to bring him, (p. 11.) But now fuppoſe theſs 
Treaters do not intend to reduce the King to ſuch a naked ſtate, nor to diminiſh his Legal Autho- 
rity, I hope there is no hurt in it then : and yet this is all they defire, not to ſtrip the Crown of 
any Legal Authority, but to reduce the King within the bounds of Law, and to have ſecurity 
from him that he ſhall not exceed theſe bounds. : OE 

3. This you'll ſay were ſomewhat indeed ; but that 1s the great Objection of all, That the 
King can give no ſecurity to govern by Law, (p- 8, 9.) Hw Promiſes and Oaths are very anfig- 
1rficant, when Popery # 1n the other Scale. Then to pleaſe lum, we won't take Oaths and Pro. 
miſes for ſecurity : well, but no Limitation by Law will do neither, witneſs the Teſt A which 
was broke through by a Diſpenſing Power. But if this Power of Diſpenſing be regulated, or con- 
demned by AC of Parliament, I hope that Objection is gone : but all ſuch Limitations muſt be 
a diſheriſon of the Crown, which are null and void of themſelves : It may be, that, as it has 
heen applied, is as good Law as the Diſpenſing Power, and may have the. ſame fate with it ; but if 
you take away no Legal Authority, there can be no diſheriſon of the Crown : how to do this I 
won't pretend to direct, the Wiſdom of a Parliament will eali]y fad that out; and if ſuch Laws 
may be made as will ſecure us, and execute themſelves, I think we are fate. ' In ſhort, the ſum 
ot this Argument is, that a Parliament it ſelf can do nothing for our ſecurity without depoſing 
the King; and yet the whole Nation thought they could, and defired no greater ſecurity than a 
Parliament, that had free Liberty to make Laws, could give them z and the Prince himſelf thought 
this would do, and therefore defires no more in his Declaration. 

And yet he is at this again, particularly with reference to the Tryal of the Prince of Wales, 
which he thinks cannot be done by a Parliament, if we treat with the King : but the Prince was 
contented to leave that alſo to a Parliament z and all his Arguments againit it are only ſo many 
ſcandalous Libels againſt one of the moſt Auguit Aſſemblies im the World, (p. 12, 12.) Andit 
is a hardcaſe, that a King muſt be firſt Depoſed, that they may afterwards try the Cauſe for which 
they Depoſe him. Es . 

4. Another Argument againſt Treating with the King, is, That the Nation can have no Se- 
curity by Law, either for what u done or for what may remain yet to be done, but by As paſſed 
by King, Lords, and Commons ; and it is unmerciful to keep Men in ſuſpence fo long for a Par- 
don ; that is, The King muſt be Depoſed without Treating, that he may have no power ever to 
burt ; but for his comfort I can tell him, the King's Pardon under the Broad Seal is good in Law, 
at leaſt againſt himſelf, or any one elſe but a Parliament ; and when a Parhament tits, this may 
be paſſed into an Act, and to be ſure will be, Gnce the Nation is ſo much concerned, and the 
Prince preſent to ſee it done* and if this will not ſatisfie our Enquirer, yet I think few, belides 
him, will think it an Objection. : ; : 

Some other things he ſays, which are not worth notice. Sometimes he is afraid, that after 
all their Talk of Treating with the King, they ſhould bring him in without Terms, (p. 8, 9. ) 
which is well gueſſed, when ſo many Men are concerned to have terms, and the Prince is here to 
demand them. At other times he is afraid, that while Men talk of a Treaty, Peoples minds 
ſhould alter, and they ſhould be in good earneſt for bringing back the King ; and let him lear on 
by my conſent, I do not defire to anſwer that Argument : but the vileſt Inſfinuation is, as if the 
Talk of a Treaty were only a Ceremony and Complement to part with the King more decently, 
and ſays well, That it # more ſutable to the Dignity aud Wifdom of the Natwox to att frankly 
and pins = Bh than to think to varniſh ut over with ſcme outward Appearances ; and I am 
very much of his mind upon this Suppoſitian, but hope the Treaters are honefter Men. 

In his Concluſion he gives a Bit and a Knock to ſome great Men of our Church ; commends them 
for their Zeal againſt Popery, but thinks it a blemiſh to them that they are fo ob{tinate in their 
Loyalty. I believe, they take it for no great Complement to be commended at the end of ſuch 
a Pamphlet ; and as much as he thinks Nature prevails over them not to own an Error, I dare 
undertake for thoſe of them I know, for 1 can eafily gueſs whom he means, that they will be 
; ready to recant all they have writ for Submiſſion to Prauces, when he can anſwer half of it. 


I am, S$ I R, 


Yours 


